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ROLAND RIDING A VICIOUS HORSE, BY WHICH HE IS THROWN. 


ROLAND LEIGH; OR, THE STORY OF A | written down, just as they happened, with all their 
CITY ARAB, circumstances in full, it would need a whole life- 
CHAPTER XIV.—A CHAPTER OF REFLECTIONS. time to record them, and a whole library to con- 








I HAVE seen it remarked in some book I have 
read, that if all the events in a person’s life were 
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tain them. 


I find this to be very true. 


In what 


I have already written, I have given only a very 
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few of the incidents of my younger life; and 
in what I may yet write, I must pass over 
very briefly considerable periods in my history, 
or it will be much too long for any good pur- 
ose. 

For more than a year, then, let me say, I was a 
homeless vagrant. My readers will remember 
how I was suddenly deprived of the protection of 
Peggy Magrath, and cast on my own resourees, 
and they will admit that my condition was not an 
enviable one. At the same time, it was not alto- 
gether hopeless and desolate. True, I had not a 
single earthly friend, save Peggy Magrath, who 
was now in prison, and little Fanny, who had 
already done for me all that was in her power, 
and whom it seemed probable I should never see 
again. ‘True, also, I was exceedingly ignorant ; 
and hitherto I had been exceedingly idle also— 
idle mark, not lazy ; but I had not been, from 
childhood upwards, a denizen of London streets 
without knowing that there were many ways in 
which an urchin like myself might battle for a 
precarious subsistence ; and I had no sooner roused 
myself from my straw bed under the archway, and 
turned out into the open air, than I began to con- 
sider what I should do with and for myself. As 
far as I can remember, my reflections took some- 
thing like the following course. 

First, I had money enough, through poor dear 
little Fanny’s generosity, to maintain me for a 
week or two, even if I had nothing else to subsist 
upon. The sum was only two shillings and a few 
halfpence ; but it seemed to me quite a fortune. 
At any rate, I did not reckon without my host, in 


determining how long it could be made to last, for 
I knew where cheap meals could be got—penny- 
worths of soup, and halfpenny sausages, and 
sheep’s trotters, and tripe, and stale bread by the 


halfpenny lump. I was some distance off starva- 
tion, then, supposing — 

Secondly, 1 should determine not to gamble. 
T have intimated that, in former days, I had learned 
to play at pitch and toss for halfpence; and as 
long as I had poor Peggy in the background to 
supply me with means for indulging this vicious 
propensity, I took no thought for the morrow, but 
pocketed my gains, if I had any, or bore my losses 
with a studied indifference. But now that I must 
be my own providet as well as my own master, I 
determined not to trust even a halfpenny to chance, 
I had, in fact, become suddenly prudent; and it 
would be well fot gamblers of a higher grade than 
T was, if in parallel, though not similar circum: 
stances, they would come t6 thé same conclusiott 
and exercise the like self-control. There was 
another reason which strengthened and settled my 
determination not to gamble with this money. It 
had been given me by Fainy; and I dared not 
use it in a way which I knew she would dis- 
approve. 

Thirdly, my poor nurse was in Newgate; and 
I felt as though I was parted from her for ever. I 
wept bitter tears as I thought of this; for I loved 
Mrs. Magrath, and she deserved my love and 
gratitude. But the more hopeless and desperate 
her condition seemed, and the greater the proba- 
bility that she was lost to me, the more impera- 
tive it appeared that I should begin at once to 
exert myself. 





Fourthly, In carrying out this resolution, two 
courses were open to me. I might try to get a 
living, either honestly or dishonestly. If I chose 
the latter alternative, I knew there were plenty of 
young rogues who would receive me into their 
society, and forward my views. Almost the whole 
juvenile population at Whiskers’ Rents, for in- 
stance, were adepts in roguery. But, strange as 
it may seem, I had a prepossession in favour of 
honesty, in spite of the bad examples I had wit- 
nessed all my life long ; yes, in spite, too, of my 
daily share in poor Peggy’s “ parquisites.” How 
this was I cannot tell; I know only that since the 
day on which I purloined that rosy-cheeked apple 
from “ Mother Green’s’” fruit-stall, I had never 
committed a theft. I believe, however, that my 
mother’s dying charge to poor Peggy, to teach me 
to be “ honest—honest—honest,” had sunk deep 
into my soul. And I must do Peggy Magrath 
the justice to say that notwithstanding her dis- 
honesty in the matter of “ parquisites,” she had 
taken pains to impress on my mind a due con- 
tempt of thieving; in other words, she had been 
faithful to her trust, and, as I have already 
shown, had taken positive and stringent means to 
nip the first buddings of this evil propensity in 
my nature. 

Let me add also that, ignorant as I was, my late 
intercourse with little Fanny had awakened in my 
mind some better aspirations than I had before 
known. In my anger and despair, indeed, I had 
told her that I did not care what became of me, 
end that I would turn thief, and so on; but even 
then I did not exactly mean that she should take 
me at my word; and now that I was cooler in 
temper, and more hopeful, Fanny’s simple teach- 
ings éiime into my mind with great force; and f 
determined that I would do nothing which, if 
it came to her knowledge, would bring sorrow 
to her heatt. The wotds ran in my mind too— 
those last words that she taught me—* Thou, 
God, seest me;” and though I did not know, 
and could scareely have comprehended, their 
fullest import, they inspired me with a salutary 
awe. 

Thus I was diiven to the alternative of trying 
to obtain a living honestly ; and to do this, I must 
set to work. True, there was another expedient I 
might adopt, which, though bordering upon dis- 
honesty, did not exactly and necessarily pass the 
forbidden bounds : I refer to the trade of begging. 
Possibly I could have begged successfully, for I 

ad an innocent, childish countenance, and I had 
tiot lived the greater part of my life at Whiskers’ 
Rents without having learned theoretically some- 
thing of the mumper’s trade. But here the re- 
thembrance of Peggy Magrath’s example and 
Opinions did me good service: she had a sovereign 
contempt for begzary, and had inoculated me with 
a stirdy dislike to it also. Moreover, I had not 
lost sight of the fact that my mother—poor as she 
was—had obtained a living by honest industry ; 
and the knowledge of her decent origin had of 
late inspired me with a kind of vague ambition to 
rise, by honest means, to the height from which 
she had sunk, and as much higher as_ possible. 
Well, the time had come for me to begin putting 
my resolutions into effect; and I «ould begin, 
that very day, to earn money— if I could. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CAST UPON MY OWN RESOURCES, I EARN AN HONEST 
LIVING —AN ADVENTURE AT A CHYRCH DOOR— 
ANOTHER ADVENTURE WHICH NEARLY ENDS MY 
HISTORY. 

Cast upon my own resources, then, I determined 

to begin at once; and to brace my resolution to 

the utmost, I determined also that I would not, if 

I could avoid it, break in upon dear little Fanny’s 

treasure, which I very carefully secured and con- 

cealed in the safest pocket of my dress. 

In little less than an hour, I was in Covent 
Garden market; not the Covent Garden market 
of the present day, however ; but that of fifty or 
sixty years ago, which you do not remember. 
There, after being jostled about, and abused, and 
rebuffed for many weary hours, I succeeded at 
last ; I earned a penny—how it does not signify ; 
but it was honestly. Oh, how my eyes glistened ! 
how I could have danced for joy! how I hugged 
that penny in my hand! how I hanselled it! 

This last action of mine—this hanselling, which 
I need not describe, but which was as well under- 
stood and practised in Covent Garden market and 
elsewhere, fifty years ago, as it is now—attracted 
the attention of my temporary employer, who was 
a good-natured looking salesman. 

“Ts that the first money you’ve yarned to-day, 
boy ?” asked he. 

I told him it was. 

“Well,” said he, “you are a tidy-looking 
chap: would you like to yarn [earn] another P” 

I told him yes; and he set me to work for 
another hour. And then he paid me the second 
penny. 

“Sharp set ?” said he, inquiringly. ‘“ Hongry, 
are you?” He was seated on a basket turned 
upside down, with a great hunk of bread and a 
slice of fat pork in one hand, and a formidable- 
looking knife in the other. 

“Yes,” said I, wistfully: and well I might be, 
for excepting poor Fanny’s crust, I had eaten 
nothing that day or the day before. 

“Thought so,” said he ; “ boys can always eat, 
and ought to;” and parting his meal with me, I 
ate to my heart’s content. 

“ Please,” said I, when I had done, “ will you 
give me another job to-morrow P” 

“Shan’t be here to-morrow,” he said: “ come 
again on Saturday, and I’ll see. You’d better come 
yarly [early]; there'll be a better chance. Come 
as soon as ‘tis light.” 

I thanked him, and promised, and went my 
way with a glad and grateful heart. 

“I wonder whether it is true that God cares 
for me, as Fanny said,” I thought to myself, 
as I lay down in my former resting-place that 
night. 

And now having given an account of my first 
day’s experiences at earning a living, I shall pass 
rapidly over the next three hundred and odd. 

I did not resort every day to Covent Garden 
market. Sometimes I might be found at Smith- 
field, sometimes at Billingsgate—the old Billings- 
gate market, very unlike the present one. I 
found my way into mews, and became in time 
cunning in “ horse-fiesh,” and was looked upon by 
stable men, ostlers, and grooms, as a handy lad who 








might be trusted with a variety of small jobs, such 
as harness cleaning and polishing, and the like. 
This was, in one respect, 2 happy connexion for 
me, as it gave me the freedom of the stable in 
bad weather, when I had nothing to do, as well 
as provided me with a more secure and comfort- 
able sleeping-place in a commodious hay-loft than 
my old archway. I need say nothing of the teach- 
ing I picked up, either in stable-yards or markets, 
except that it was very, very different from kind 
little Fanny’s. 

Still, however, I did not forget my good little 
teacher, and would, at any time, have given a whole 
week’s earnings if I could have seen her again, 
even for a five minutes’ interview; and the words 
she had spoken to me just before we parted had 
never slipped entirely out of my mind, “ Thou, 
God, seest me!” How often did these words 
check me when temptation was put in my way ! 
And Fanny’s confident assertion that God cared 
for me—could I disbelieve it when I saw how, 
from day to day, I was enabled to earn my daily 
bread honestly ? 

Yes, honestly ; for whatever faults I had be- 
sides, I had stuck to-my resolution to be honest ; 
and, after a time, this fact began to turn to my 
advantage. Men who at first met my advances 
with suspicion and disdain, and roughly bade me 
eo about my business when I asked them to give me 
leave to earn a penny, found out at last that I was 
to be trusted, and changed their tone. They 
might, some of them, be rogues themselves; yet 
they had a regard for honesty, for all that. 

Let me add, too, not in self-praise, but as a matter 
of faet—that I gave up gambling. Perhaps it 
was that, having tasted the sweets of honest in- 
dustry, I lost a relish for idle gains; or it may 
be that I begun to hoard my money, and to love 
hoarding it too well to risk its loss. In truth, 
my finances, after a few weeks’ struggling and 
roughing, really begun to look flourishing. In- 
stead of infringing upon Fanny’s gift, I had added 
somewhat to the store. Indeed, as I had no rent 
to pay, and trusted to the generosity of my stable 
acquaintances to keep me supplied in cast-off gar- 
ments of one sort or other, as fast as my old ones 
became unwearable, it would have been almost 
strange if I had not in process of time become a 
capitalist—a very small one, certainly. I wisely 
kept the knowledge of this to myself, however. 
I did not even carry my savings about with me, 
but found a safe hiding-place for them in the roof 
of my favourite hay-loft. 

To a great extent, also, I avoided idle com- 
panionship. My former boyish acquaintances of 
Whiskers’ Rents were lost to me, for I cautiously 
avoided that neighbourhood, not so much beeause 
it was a very wicked place, as that I should there 
have poor Peggy’s mishap thrown in my teeth. 
To say the truth, it was a loss I cared very little 
about. Twas not squeamish; and the new con- 
nexion I had formed was not, in general, of a 
character to make me so; but I wished to keep 
honest and industrious, as the only sure means of 
bettering my condition: and though I had never 
heard of “The Proverbs of Solomon,” and had 
not the slightest idea that he or any one else had 
ever said or written that “a companion of fools 
shall be destroyed,” the sentiment thus embo- 
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died was impressed on my mind, and had been 
from the day when poor Peggy warned me so 
emphatically that if cco with that “ bad 
and bould” Sloppy Stevens, I should soon become 
as “ bad and bould” as he was. 

And now that I have written poor Peggy’s 
name, I inay as well say here that I had taken 
such pains as a boy could to learn her fate. To 
this end I had hung about the doors of the Old 
Bailey Sessions-house while the trials were going 
on, and even pushed my way, on two successive 
days, into the hall. At length my curiosity was 
set at rest by finding that she was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment—a lenient sentence, per- 
haps, when it is considered that at that time the 
crime of stealing from a dwelling-house, to the 
value of forty shillings, was not only punishable, 
but frequently punished with death. 

Apart from my boyish concern for poor Peggy, 
I was not altogether unhappy in my new position. 
“Tn all labour there is profit ;” and I really en- 
joyed my life of honest labour, and the feeling of 
independence it created. To be sure I sometimes 
envied the rich and well-dressed and well-fed peo- 
ple whom I met ; for I had not the opportunity of 
observing, and I was never told—and, if I had 
been told, I could scarcely have believed—that 
they were many of them very miserable with all 
their wealth; but it was not hopeless envy which 
was lighted up in my bosom, but rather a healthy 
sort of emulation. Why should I not be as rich 
as they? Ah! why not? 

This question, I remember, was first put tan- 
gibly before me by my Covent-Garden market 
friend and employer. From the day of my making 
his acquaintance, this kindly-disposed man seemed 
to take a fancy to me; and one day, when his 
business was slack and mine also, he got me to sit 
down by his side and tell him my history. I told 
it without reserve, and, when it was done, he 
clapped me on the back encouragingly. 

“ T thought as how you was made of good stuff 
somehow,” said he, “ and now I’m sure on’t ; and 
I'll tell you summat that’ll heart you up. You 
mayn’t think that I am very rich,” he con- 
tinued ; “ but you mustn’t take everybody by their 
looks. Rich or poor, I’ve got a snug farm of my 
own out there’”’—and he jerked his great fat thumb, 
in a careless sort of way, in a certain direction— 
“and a few score golden guincas besides ; and I’ve 
got a pretty house of my own over my head, and 
a nice little wife into the bargain, and all that sort 
of thing. Yet it wasn’t much above twenty years 
ago, boy, that I was a poor chap, about your age 
and bigness, and hadn’t a friend in the world, and 
not a penny in the world—nothing in the world 
to start with but just a dozen bundles of radishes 
in an old basket—there !” 





“And how did you get your money and all | 
that, sir?” I ventured to ask. | 

“ Honesty did it, Roland Leigh,” said he ; “ ho- | 
nesty and industry; and—ay, I mustn't forget | 
that, as the old ’ooman at home tells me often, 
very often indeed—honesty, industry, and God’s 
blessing—there !” 

“And do you think I could get rich, too?” I 
wanted to know 

“Dunno why you shouldn't, Roland,” said he. 
“ Honesty, mind.” 





“¢ And industry,” said I, briskly. 

“ And God’s blessing,” added he, solemnly. And 
there, for that time, the conversation ended, for a 
customer came up. But I had got new light, 
any how; and from that time I fancied that the 
market gardener and salesman kept an eye upon 
me, with a kind of interest in my welfare. This 
was an additional motive to my continuance in an 
honest course. 

1 was saying, however, when I broke off into 
this digression, that I was far from being un- 
happy at the time of which I am writing, though 
I was outwardly as neglected and dirty a looking 
little fellow as was, here or there, to be met with; 
for as cleanliness was not one of Peggy’s virtues, 
neither was it one of my requisites of comfort. As 
to winter’s cold and summer’s heat, rain, hail, 
frost, snow—I took them as they came, and grew 
hardy either upon or in spite of them, I hardly 
know which. Luckily, as I then thought—pro- 
videntially as I may now, with reason and thank- 
fulness, say—I was strong and healthy; and I 
fancy that my constant activity and even my daily 
avocations in the open air, contributed to this re- 
sult. And so, the year of which I am writing 
passed away. 

Have I been sounding my own small praises in 
this chapter? No, no; I have only been giving 
a faithful glimpse of the bright side of my cha- 
racter at this time; and what character has not a 
comparatively bright side? But there was a dark 
side, too—oh, how dark! Ignorance, folly, pol- 
lution, sin—how can I dwell upon the outward 
manifestations of an evil and corrupt nature, with- 
out withdrawing the curtain from scenes which 
had better be left in darkness ! 

I have spoken of the extraordinary effect pro- 
duced upon me by hearing the solemn, swelling 
tones of a church organ. I often thought of those 
feelings with delight ; and once I ventured to the 
door of that very same church, during service— 
looking askance at the awful bone-house as I went 
through the churchyard, with no very pleasant 
feelings, you may be sure—and listened to the 
solemn music. But this was not my only induce- 
ment in venturing so near the lion’s mouth: I 
hoped that perhaps I might catch a glimpse of 
kind little Fanny; and I ensconced myself in a 
safe corner, near the church, at the time that the 
Sunday-school children trooped by. But Fanny 
was not among them. I made sure of this, and 
concluded that she and her father were removed 
so far away, that her connection with the school 
had been necessarily brought to a close. 

After this I never went near that church again ; 
but as Sunday was a disengaged day to me, I 
often lingered near other churches, and obtained 
the pleasure I sought—that delicious music! On 


| one occasion I was so entranced, that unconsciously 


I stole up to the very porch of the building. It 
was a fine old church; and I have more than once, 
in later years, trodden the very same stones, on 
the same pavement, to meet with a very different 
reception. 

Well, I stole up to the porch; the door was 
open, for it was summer, and I could see the con- 
gregation within, and caught a glimpse of the 
surpliced reader in the desk. At that moment I 
forgot how ragged and dirty I was—what an out- 
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cart of society, what a suspicious little wretch— 
and I was about to enter, when I was stopped in 
my stealthy progress by an awfully stern man, in 
beadle’s coat, with a stick, who laid his hand 
heavily on me, and pushed me into the yard, and 
hurried me out into the street. 

“You oudasious wagabond, what do you want, 
lurking about here ?” he asked, very angrily and 
magisterially. 

“ T didn’t mean any harm !” I said, shrinkingly. 

“ Oh no, I dare say not,” he sneered ; “such as 
you never mean any harm, you young pickpocket. 
I know you; so you had better be off.” 

I was glad to “be off” with sound and un- 
aching bones ; and I was taught a lesson which I 
did not soon forget, namely, that in the eyes of 
some, at least, the Christian religion was never 
intended for “ vagabonds”—only for well-dressed 
respectability. The conclusion at which I arrived 
was 2 wrong one, and I have learned a different 
lesson since then, but it was a natural one for me 
to imbibe at that time. 

Yes. I thank God, through Jesus Christ, that 
I have learned a different lesson since then, even 
that “the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
such as are lost:” but how often, since that 
knowledge came to me, have I put together the 
gentle, loving, and gracious words of the Mastrr, 
and the harsh and grating words of one of those 
employed about his sanctuary. Ah, but the dis- 
ciple is not above his Lord—the servant above his 
Master! I have found out this, and much be- 
sides, since then. 


I was one day at Smithfield, and had been tole- 
rably successful in earning pence—for it was more 
than a year after I had been first cast upon my 
own resources, and I was tolerably well known— 
when a horse-dealer called me. 

** Here, Rowley, mount, and show off her paces 
to this gen’]man.” 

The “ her” was a tall mare, that the dealer was 
desirous of selling; the gen’Iman was the cus- 
tomer. The animal was not only tall, but, as I 
soon found to my cost, vicious also. I should 
have cared little for this, however, if I had known 
it; for I had been accustomed to back vicious 
horses by this time, and knew that I had a firm 
seat. I sprang, therefore, upon the back of the 
beast, and, grasping the halter, made ready for a 
trot. ‘The dealer’s whip gave a sharp crack be- 
hind, and the mare started—not at a trot, how- 
ever, nor at a gallop; this I might have reckoned 
upon; but she sprang on one side, jumpedy 
plunged, reared, kicked, and shook herself in 
savage rage, while the spectators hurried out of 
the way. In another moment, the animal started 
off at a furious gallop, and I heard those whom we 
left behind, laughing and vociferating ; but their 
voices were soon lost to me. Hitherto I had 
managed to keep my seat bravely; but while I 
was congratulating myself on this fact, the vicious 
animal suddenly and instantaneously stopped short, 
and I was thrown violently over its head, and 
pitched upon the rough stones with almost fatal 
force. Happily, I fell, not upon my head, but on 
my outstretched arms first; the fall was thus 
broken, and I retained my senses just sufficiently 
to be aware that I was picked up by the by- 





standers. The movement gave me intense pain, 
and I screamed out an agonizing ery. 

“ Gently, Bill,” said one: “ it’s little Rowley ; 
and he’s smashed all to bits.” 

“ Arm’s broke,” said another; “see how it 
hangs! Collar-bone and ribs, too, most likely, 
and head cut open. A shame to put him ona hoss 
like that.” 

“Take him to Bartlemy’s !” said another; and 
forthwith I felt myself carefully lifted on to a 
shutter, and knew that I was on the way to the 
neighbouring hospital. Then my reeling senses 
departed, my eyes closed, and I knew nothing 
more that happened till I found myself stripped, 
stretched on a mattress, and under the hands of 
the hospital surgeons. 


BLIND MECHANICS. 


PART I. 


THERE is a method of procedure—a law, so to 
speak—observed by the Providence of God in his 
operations, which illustrates in the strongest man- 
ner his infinite wisdom and goodness. We refer 
to the law of compensation, so wonderfully de- 
veloped in all the works and ways of God. The, 
the long and dreary winter in the polar regions is 
in no small degree compensated by the almost 
perpetual sunshine and the marvellous rapidity of 
the vegetation that characterizes their short six 
weeks of summer. How frequently has war, that 
fearful scourge of guilty nations, become the 
pioneer of liberty and literature, yea, the blessed 
harbinger of the Gospel of peace! Nor shall we 
err in stating that many of our readers can turn 
to some page in their own history, and lay their 
finger upon some grievous disaster, some heart- 
rending affliction, some deeply touching disap- 
pointment, which at the time prostrated them in 
the very dust, but which afterwards has been fully 
explained and compensated in their own acknow- 
ledged experience ; so that they can thankfully 
exclaim with thePsalmist, “ It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes.” In further illustration of this same 
truth, it is well known that the calamitous privation 
of sight has been, in a great measure, made up to 
the blind, by the superior delicacy of their power of 
touch, so that many are able to read with tangibie 
letters, and “ to feel after and find the Lord”’ in his 
own Word. This is an unspeakable alleviation 
and comfort to them ; and aremarkable illustration 
of the subject of this paper is afforded by Mr. 
William Moon, the blind a watt at Brighton, 
who has invented a system of reading for the 
blind, of great simplicity, and who daily super- 
intends the printing of the Holy Bible in embossed 
letters. 

In like manner, thirty-nine volumes of the 
Bible, and four volumes of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in Lucas’s system of stenographic em- 
bossed characters, have all been edited and carried 
through the press by a clergyman, who has been 
totally blind more than fifteen years. These 
books have been printed by blind pupils, in the 
schools of the London Society, Avenue Road, 
St. John’s Wood. We are ourselves familiar with 
the manual skill of the pupils in this and other 
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similar institutions. All kinds of rope and basket 
work, ornamented hair work, beautiful bead and 
crochet work, are constantly on hand at schools 
for the blind in London, Liverpool, Norwich, and 
other places. A visit to any of these seminaries, 
which rank among the highest philanthropic in- 


stitutions in our land, will amply reward the | 


trouble, if any, that may be incurred; and a few 
shillings laid out in the purchase of some of the 
articles made by the pupils will, like charity her- 
self, carry a double blessing with them. But as 
particular details, on a subject of this kind, are 
more impressive than general statements, we pro- 
ceed to a few anecdotes and sketches of real life, 
illustrative of the mechanical genius of persons 
who have been deprived of vision. 

JosEPH STRONG, a diaper weaver, of Carlisle, 
was blind from his birth. Very early he gave in- 
dications of a peculiar turn for mechanics and 
music. Great perseverance and industry carried 
him triumphantly over his many difficulties. 
When only fifteen years of age, he had a strong 
desire to make himself thoroughly master of the 
mechanism of the organ. Accordingly, one after- 
noon, he concealed himself in Carlisle cathedral 
during divine setvice. When the congregation 
had left, and the gates were closed for the night, 
Joseph repaired to the organ loft, and spent 
several hours in examining all the arrangements 
of the noble instrument which 


parts and proportions, the next step was to try the 
power of the pipes and stops, This process could 
not be so quietly conducted as the former. Most 
extraordinary sounds were heard issuing from 
the cathedral. Many of the neighbours were 
wakened up from their midnight slumbers. A 
panic was produced by the nocturnal music. Seve- 
ral rose from their beds in great alarm. A con- 
sultation was held as to what should be done, but, 
while they were talking together, the sounds 
waxed louder and louder. At length the more 
resolute determined to form a committee of in- 
quiry, and with long faces, trembling gait, flicker- 
ing lanterns, and with well-appointed weapons, 
they opened the cathedral gates. Proceeding to 
the organ loft, what were their mingled feelings 
of disappointment and amazement to find Joseph, 
in the height of his glory, playing the organ! The 
music, of course, was speedily suspended for the 
night, and the next day our young friend was 
summoned before the dean, who, while he severely 
reprimanded him for the method he had taken to 
gratify his curiosity, did honour to himself by 
permitting Joseph to play whenever he pleased at 
hours that were more consistent with the tran- 
quillity of the neighbourhood. 

As a practical application of the lessons which 
he had thus taught himself by his nocturnal visit, 
Strong set about building a chamber organ, which 
he completed without any assistance whatever. 
This instrument he sold to a merchant, and it is 
now in the possession of a gentleman in Dublin, 
who values it as a great curiosity. Soon after- 
wards, he built a second organ, on which he used 
to play for devotion and recreation, and strangers 
have been equally surprised and delighted at his 
performance. He found great pleasure in attend- 
ing the daily service at the cathedral; and as his 


it contained. | 
Having thus obtained a perfect idea of its various | 


/memory would not enable him to join in the 
psalms which were chanted, he composed a series 
of hymns, with which he accompanied the various 
chants. When called upon to play the organ be- 
fore strangers, he generally selected some of these 
hymns. 

Strong constructed many pieces of mechanism ; 

and we may particularly mention the model of a 
loom, with a figure representing a man at work. 
When twenty years of age, he made all his 
own wearing apparel, and nearly every article of 
his household furniture. The first pair of shoes 
which he thus made was for his journey on foot 
from Carlisle to London. This was a tolerable 
walk under any circumstances; but the exploit 
| was enhanced by the almost intolerable state of 
| the roads at that period, and the blindness of our 
| pedestrian. The journey, we may mention, Strong 
| undertook and accomplished, for the purpose of 
| visiting and hearing John Stanley, the celebrated 
| blind organist of the Temple church. He died at 
: Carlisle in 1798, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
Witiram Kennepy, the famous blind me- 
| chanic of Tanderagee, in the county of Armagh, 
| was born in 1768. He lost his sight at the age 
| of four years, but his mechanical genius discovered 
| itself in early childhood, and he was projector and 
workman for all the young people in the neigh- 
bourhood. Though blind, he was most anxious 
not to be a burden to his parents; and when 
thirteen, he went to Armagh to take lessons on 
| the violin. By a singular coincidence, he quar- 
tered himself with a cabinet-maker, and occupied 
his spare time in learning the use of carpenters’ 
tools. After fifteen months’ residence at Armagh, 
he returned home, purchased tools, and con- 
structed several pieces of household furniture. 
Music, however, was not forgotten. An old set 
of Irish bagpipes fell in his way, and without in- 
| struction, although with great difficulty, he 
| brought them into playing order. This circum- 
' stance was soon known, and more pipes were 
brought to him from many parts to be repaired. 
His attention to the subject was now thoroughly 
arrested, and he applied his knowledge of music 
to improve the national instrument. In niue 
;months, the result was that (having to make 
his own tools) he produced his first new set of 
pipes. “ Fair exchange is no robbery,” and our 
blind mechanic effected an arrangement with a 
watch and clock-maker at Banbridge, who wished 
to play on the pipes, and who in return promised 
to initiate him into the art and mystery of watch- 
waking. He thus increased his store of musical 
/and mechanical knowledge. In 1793 he entered 
‘into wedlock. He had now an additional stimulus 
for exertion; his employment, accordingly, for 
several years was in repairing wind and stringed 
instruments, and constructing clocks, both com- 
mon and musical. At times he recurred to his 
first trade of making tables and chairs; he also 
fitted up several hand-looms with their proper 
tackling; but his business chiefly consisted 
in making Irish bagpipes, of which he states that 
he made thirty sets within eight years. 

William Kennedy materially improved the 
aationai instrument, and by the additions he made 
to it, deserved the character of a discoverer, and 
as such has earned the gratitude of the Irish 
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people. He was unequalled in elegance of work- 
manship and perfection of scale. From a rude 
block of ebony, a fragment of an elephant’s tooth, 
and a piece of silver, having first formed his own 
lathe and his tools, he shaped and bored the com- 
plicated tubes, graduated the ventage, as it is 
termed, adapted the keys, and constructed an in- 
strument of great external finish and beauty. All 
this he achieved by his exquisite sensibility of 
touch, for he was stone blind, and incapable of 
discovering the respective colours of ebony and 
ivory. Amid depressing poverty, and physical 
privations of the most overwhelming kind, he 
supported his family in respectability, and attained 
comparative perfection as a mechanic and musi- 
cian. What an incentive to perseverance under 
difficulties much less insuperable ! 

Witiiam Tanzot was born near Roscrea, in 
the county of Tipperary, in 1781, and lost his sight 
from small-pox when four years old. On account 
of his mother’s health, the family moved to the 
village of Tramore, upon the sea-coast, and here 
young Talbot’s mechanical skill soon exhibited 
itself in the construction of miniature wind and 
water-mills, and in the fitting up of small ships 
and boats, with every rope and appendage as 
exactly as in vessels on a larger scale. Even in 
boyhood he was an excellent performer on the 
Irish pipes. On one occasion he went with a few 
companions in order that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing a celebrated piper. In the course 
of the evening the performer in question ever and 
anon boasted of his own skill, judgment, and 
execution. Talbot listened in silence for some 
time, and at length, as a quictus, he offered to 
find 2 man who would produce better music out 
of an old stocking. The challenge was accepted, 
judges were appointed, and the hour having 
arrived for the decision, Talbot actually drew from 
un old stocking a set of small pipes, on which he 
himself commenced playing, to the utter astonish- 
ment and confusion of his competitor and to the 


less young woman at the inn where he stopped 
was so captivated by it, that she offered him her 
hand, with the fortune which she had been ac- 
cumulating for some years. Her treasure, which 
she discovered to him as a great secret, con- 
sisted of a large barrel of Isle of Man penny- 
pieces! 

In the “Transactions of the Royal Society,” 
the following marvellous accomplishment of a 
blind man, called Maceurnre, is recorded. He was 
the tailor of M‘Donald of Clanronald, in Inver- 
ness-shire, and lost his sight; but after that ca- 
lamity he continued to work for the family, not 
indeed with the same expedition as before, but 
with equal correctness. It is well known how 
dificult it is to make a tartan dress, because 
every stripe and colour must fit each other with 
mathematical exactness; hence it happens that 
very few tailors who enjoy their sight are capa- 
ble of executing that task. Blind Maeguire hav- 
ing received orders to make for Mr. M*Donald 
(his master’s brother, who had lately returned 
from India) a complete suit of tartan, within a 
given time, went to work without delay. It so 
happened that this gentleman passed at a late 
hour at night through the room where the tailor 
was working, and hearing some low singing, he 
asked who was there? ‘To this Macguire an- 
swered—* I am here, sir, working at your ho- 
nour’s hose!” “ Why, how can you work without 
a candle?” rejoined the astonished inquirer, “ O! 
please your honour,” was the reply, “ midnight 
and darkness are the same to me as noon-day.” 
It was said that Macguire could, by the sense of 
touch, distinguish all the colours of the tartan. 

Joun Kay, a blind carpenter of Glasgow, 
lost his sight when ten years old, by the acci- 
dental explosion of a musket. He supported him- 
self by assisting his brothers, who were carpenters, 
and he finished his work off with extraordinary 
neatness. He wrought in mahogany and other fine 
woods, and made various pieces of furniture. He 





establishment of his own superiority. 
he formed a friendship with a captain in the navy, 
and went to seawith him for fouryears, visited many 
parts of the world, and everywhere his musical 
talents insured him ahearty welcome. He became 
so thoroughly at home on shipboard, that he was 
often seen diverting himself and the ship’s com- 
pany, by going from rope to rope to the mast- 
head, with all the agility and skill of an ex- 
perienced seaman. In 1803 he married and settled 


iu Limerick, and without any instruction com- | 
He suc- | 


menced the business of organ-building. 
ceeded in his new profession, beyond his expecta- 
tions. From Limerick he removed to Cork, where, 
like the object of our previous notice, he directed 
his attention to the improvement of the Irish 
pipes, and brought that instrument to a state of 


perfection before unparalleled in the annals of | 


music. It detracts from our admiration of his 
skill to think that the instrument he perfected 
was so often associated with foolish revelry. 
Having one day joined a party of friends for a 
boating excursion in the bay, they were driven by 
stress of weather to sea, and obliged to seek shel- 
ter in the Isle of Man. Here his music, had he 
not been previously married, might have proved 
of some pecuniary advantage to him, as a thought- 


In 1799, | 


needed no guide in the streets of Glasgow. Walk- 
| ing one day with a friend, he was told that he 
| was near a horse. Kay replied, there was no occa- 
| sion to mention that, as he could perceive it him- 
| self. Being asked how he could do so, he replied 
| that he found a difference in the impression of 
| the air on his face when near any particular object, 
| and that from this fecling he could avoid a lamp- 
| post when he approached it. 
| Hor many years he afforded a bright example of 
a working man walking in the fear of God and 
to the Saviowr’s glory. The Son of God is the 
| special friend of working men; himself—strange 
mystery—in his humanity once a working man! 
Kay had found the great secret of human happi- 
ness. By faith in Christ he realized the blessings 
of salvation, and love to Christ formed the high 
and holy atmosphere in whieh he lived from day 
| to day. The account of missionary work in foreign 
| lands deeply interested him, But he chiefly con- 
| secrated himself to the instruction of the young. 
| He was an earnest and persevering Sabbath-school 
| teacher, and on week-day evenings, he assem- 
| bled, sometimes the children, and sometimes the 
| teachers, for reading, exhortation, and prayer. 
He was one of those who could not bear to let a 
|thing go down through the jailure of personal 
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exertion ; he well knew that there was a moral and 

spiritual as well as a physical gravitation ; hence 
he not only watched over his own spirit, but took 
peculiar interest in keeping up the teachers and 
children to their work ; and in this respect, other 
Sabbath Schools in the neighbourhood derived 
great benefit from his example and influence. 

John Kay was a zealous friend to the Religious 
Tract Society. He aided its funds as far as his 
ability reached, and at the same time used his 
utmost endeavours with those who were rich for 
the same purpose. He took every opportunity of 
distributing tracts both in town and country. It 
was usual for him, when on a journey from home, 
to have a parcel of these little messengers of use- 
fulness always in his pocket, that he might bestow 
them in the places he visited, or give them away 
to persons whom he might meet with on the road. 
Upon one occasion he had been employed for seve- 
ral days in a gentleman’s house, where he had 
frequent opportunities of conversing with the ser- 
vants. One of them appeared particularly volatile, 
and quite unwilling to enter upon any serious con- 
versation. He put into her hands a suitable tract, 
and requested her to read it, which she promised 
to do. It was not long before he noticed a con- 
siderable change in her behaviour. She listened 
with more attention when he spoke to her upon 
religious subjects, and expressed her astonishment 
that he who was blind could know so much about 
the Bible. 

John Kay worked for the Lord in all his work- 
ing time, and death to him was the portal to ever- 
lasting rest. The infidel Voltaire was wont to 
say, “I hate to live, and I am afraid to die.” But 
how different is the case with the humble Christian! 
Life is his, death is his, Christ is his, and heaven 
is his. “The sleep of a labouring man is sweet ;” 
but sweeter far will be his last sleep, if he fall 
asleep in Jesus. Our blind carpenter found it 
so indeed in his long illness; he manifested the 
greatest patience under suffering, and the ruling 
passion was strong even in death ; his last efforts, 
his last prayers, his last words, were in behalf of 
his Sabbath-school children, to whom he left suit- 
able tracts ; and many were bathed in tears when 
they heard that their beloved teacher was no 
more. He died in 1809, at the age of thirty-two 
years, 


WEDDING GIFTS. 
AN ORIENTAL SKETCH. 
Yusurr, the Greek tailor, has jusf sent us his 
compliments, accompanied by a large wax candle, 
wrapped up in silver paper. From this we are 
led to understand that Yusuff’s daughter is about 
to be married to the wealthy pipe-maker’s son, 
and, moreover, that he is solicitous of our company 
on the felicitous occasion. But to go empty- 
handed would be a breach of etiquette and long- 
established usage. For the candle, which has cost 
about twopence, and the compliments, which cost 
the trouble of a message, we are expected, at the 
very least, to lay out a couple or three shillings 
upon some trifle, to be presented as a wedding 
gift to the bride. Now, although these invita- 
tions are very numerous, and consequently very 
expensive indulgences, we consent to go; first, 





because a refusal would be construed into an in- 
sult, or laid to the score of avarice ; and further, 
because Yusuff, in addition to being an agreeable 
man, is the only tailor acquainted with European 
costume in the town. To offend him would be to 
bring down upon ourselves the penalty of a bad 
fit, or no fit at all. 

Previous to the hour appointed for the cere- 
mony, we betake ourselves to the shop of Meshak, 
the Hebrew slop-seller, who drives a good trade 
in articles in demand on such occasions. Meshak 
is the very pink of politeness; and therefore, be- 
fore allowing us to enter upon the subject of our 
errand, he insists that the combined heat and 
fatigue of the walk must have necessitated the 
need of repose ; whereupon he hauls out two 
cushions from a dark recess, and, dusting them, 
places them in the shadiest and coolest part of his 
shop. Being seated, he gravely declares, in the 
language of oriental hyperbole, that his heart and 
his two eyes are perfectly refreshed by our pre- 
sence ; and, as a proof of his disinterested esteem, 
he fees a small boy with a farthing, and bids him 
run to the nearest sherbet shop, and order some 
glasses of that cool and refreshing beverage. In 
due course the sherbet arrives, and is partaken of; 
then, and not till then, are we suffered to enter 
upon business. 

In the first instance, we are requested to state 
the name and rank of both bride and bridegroom 
—a request which we at once comply with, intro- 
ducing, as a saving clause, the real facts of the 
case, namely, that unwillingness to cause offence, 
or deviate from established usage, was our sole 
motive for accepting the tailor’s invitation. This 
Meshak admits to be exactly what it should be; 
but (and here the wily dealer’s eyes twinkle bril- 
liantly) although the parties about to be honoured 
with our company are decidedly below the aristo- 
cracy of Latakia—might even be classed amongst 
the middling or lower classes—yet we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we are looked up to 
and considered as English milords— men of rathe1 
greater importance than the pasha himself— 
howagee (gentlemen) whose exclusive privilege 
ought to consist in picking up fabulous quantities 
of gold. These, and a great many similar rea- 
sons, plentifully intermixed with the flowers of 
oriental rhetoric, does he advance, spinning his 
web, like a cunning spider, in the hopes of alluring 
us into purchases far exceeding the limits of our 
predetermined outlay. But we have come pre- 
pared to resist all his persuasives. We tell him— 
using his own much loved metaphor—that we have 
stuffed the ears of pride with the cotton of com- 
mon sense and prudence, and are consequently 
deaf to the lip-service of which he has been so 
lavish. 

Lamenting our want of taste and judgment, 
and his own ill success, Meshak removes the costly 
silks and embroideries with which he had hoped 
to ensnare us, and replaces these by commodities 
a few shades less costly ; then ensues another ten 
minutes’ argumentation ; and it is only upon the 
earnest threat of seeking what we require else- 
where, that he ultimately places before us a few 
coloured silk handkerchiefs and some ornaments 
for female head-dresses. Even on these we ex- 





pend full half-a-crown more than we originally 
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DISPLAY OF THE BRIDAL GIFTS. 


intended. However, they are good of the kind, 
and very gay in colours, which is everything 
under the circumstances ; so, causing them to be 
duly packed up in paper, we wend our way to- 
wards the scene of festivities. 

What a turmoil and bustle! what a dust and 
shouting ! what a deafening clanging of tom- 
toms and cymbals! and what startling reports of 
musketry salute us, as we turn into the narrow 
street where the bridegroom’s house is situated ; 
for although it was the bride elect’s father that 
honoured us with an invitation, it is a very well 
understood thing that the fantasia or keif is to 
take place at the groom’s house. If we had made 
the mistake of going to Yusuff’s domicile, we 
should not only have evinced our ignorance of 
oriental customs, but have been exceedingly asto- 
| nished at the gloomy reception that awaited us 
there ; for whilst here everything gives evidence 
of rejoicing, there we should have been greeted 
with wailings and lamentations. The reason for 
this very opposite state of affairs is self-evident. 
At the bride’s house, they are on the point of 
parting with one who is presumed to have been a 
cherished member of the family from earliest in- 
fancy to the present moment. Once married, and 
although the houses are not a hundred yards 
apart, she is henceforth a stranger to her father’s 
home; for on her shoulders will immediately de- 
volve all the manifold domestic duties of her fa- 
ther-in-law’s household—duties which comprise 
sweeping, washing, cooking, making the beds of 
an evening, and rolling them all up of a morning ; 








feeding the poultry, baking the bread, and other 
innumerable little etceteras ; all of which, for the 
last thirty years, have been faithfully discharged 
by the bridegroom’s mother, but which she will 
immediately hand over to the new-comer; re- 
tiring herself into the dignity of a mother-in-law- 
ship, whose sole responsibility will consist in doing 
all the marketing and scolding. Hence, at the 
home which the bride has just vacated, they are 
bemoaning the loss of the daughter, bewailing the 
trials and difficulties that await her, preparing 
her for the stern authority of a mother-in-law’s 
dictum (for it is well known how tyrannical in the 
East mothers-in-law generally are); and, at the 
same time that they howl and tear their hair, a 
number of aged females are assiduously occupied 
in dyeing the bride’s toe and thumb nails, plait- 
ing her hair, and decking her out in bridal attire. 

At the bridegroom’s house, on the contrary, 
the inmates, especially the old lady and the groom, 
have every cause for hilarity. The dull monotony 
and routine of every-day life is about to be suc- 
ceeded by novelty in every respect : novelty in face, 
form, and voice—novelty with regard to new and 
costly attire—novelty in the style of cookery and 
the ingredients cooked—novelty to the son, inas- 
much that he is about to claim as his own pro- 
perty one of the reigning belles of the town— 
novelty to the father, who has one only child, and 
has for years been sighing for an attentive daugh- 
ter; and last, though by no means least, novelty 
to the mother, who has hitherto restricted her 
scolding propensities to the black slave girl, but 
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to whom a wide field now opens, with turbulent 
grandchildren in perspective. 

Meshak, who accompanied us to the ceremony, 
has enlightened us thus far just as we turn into 
the reception-room or presence-chamber, where, 
seated and cushioned in state is the master of the 
house, and where also are assembled all the nota- 
bles of the Greek persuasion residing in the town. 
The host rises to receive us with the dignity of an 
old baron; the rest of the guests rise also; and we 
are beckoned to seats of honour on either side of 
the bridegroom’s father. When seated, we ex- 
change low salaams with every individual in the 
company, commencing with the host and finishing 
with the three musicians, who are seated in the 
centre of the room. Our friend Meshak has 
joined this latter group, and being an amateur 
vocalist himself, he thinks to surprise (which he 
certainly docs) and delight us (wherein he signally 
fails) by the exhibition of his talents, Jater in the 
evening. 

Every few minutes fresh arrivals are making 
their appearanee ; some of these are invited guests, 
but the majority are sans fagon people, who, 
hearing the music and firing, very coolly walk in 
and occupy any vacant seat they can find, and are 
as much at theiy ease, apparently, as the master 
of the house. Each frech arrival salaams, and 
has to be salaamed to, which is a rather fatiguing 
process, considering the numbers that are pouring 
in; and as this mode of salutation has to be re- 
peated after every cup of coffee, the process be- 
comes absolutely annoying. 

During this interval, the court-yard of the 
house has been the scene of perpetual turmoil and 
noise. Seated in groups of from ten to twenty, 
with a flambeau attached to an iron prong driven 
into the ground in the centre of them, are the 
peasantry and day labourers of the neighbourhood. 
Kach group is supplied with a derbekier, or 
species of drum, generally fabricated by a piece 
of parchment drawn tightly across the mouth of 
an old water jar, which, if it is not musical, 
serves at least to emit sound; and as noise seems 
to be one of the chief enjoyments of this class of 
people, their object is manifestly attained. Whilst 
one man hammers away at this derbekier, half-a- 
dozen shout out some uncouth song, and all the 
others keep time by clapping their hands together. 
Now and then an agile youth, starting into the 
centre of the group, goes through the wild but 
measured paces of the Bedouin dance. And soon 
the walls of the court-yard, the street-door, and 
the street itself, present one dense mass of human 
beings. Ever and anon, as some more fortunate 





youth outshines the others in the tortuous evolu- | 
tions of the dance, the ladies evince their satisfac- | 
| prayer-book. All arrangements being completed, 


tion by giving utterance to repeated wurra-wurra- 


wurras—a species of cheer which they produce by | 
striking the forefinger rapidly against the un- | 


der lip, whilst they scream at the highest pitch of 
their voices. 

Presently several frantic-looking men seize upon 
their muskets and fire a few-de-joie, which is as 
startling as it sometimes proves dangerous ; for 
they are not particular to a shade as to where 


they point the guns, and it sometimes occurs, in | 


the hurry of the moment, that ramrods are neg- 


lected, and, unless fired into the air, might trans- | 


fix some unhappy individual by the leg or arm to 
the nearest wall. Moreover, the fire-arms they 
carry are not of the most recent construction, and 
as the loudness of the report is everything, they 
not unfrequently overload, and consequently burst 
the gun. On the present occasion, however, we 
are happily exempted from such calamities. 

At length there is a genera! stir outside; and 
we see the mass nearest to the door making way 
left and right, much to the detriment of each 
other’s shoeless fect. The drums and the singing 
are silenced, conversation is hushed, and all per- 
sons in-doors and out-doors rise to their feet. The 
host walks out inte the yard, just as the Greek 
bishop and sundry Greek priests enter at the 
street door. The gyeetings are profoundly re- 
spectful ; the old bishap dispenses a benediction 
as he passes through the throng, and walks 
straight up to the seat of honour prepared for 
him at the further end of the room; the priests 
disperse themselves amongst the company, and 
in a few minutes the conversation flows on as 
usual, 

Outside, however, there is no more singing and 
dancing ; those whe have fired off their crazy mus- 
kets are busy loading them again; the derbekicr 
owners sling them over their shoulders ; old flags 
and gaudy handkerchiefs are fastened to long 
poles; the spectators file out of the door, the mob 
in the street having already dispersed; and pre- 
sently the guests en masse rise (with the excep- 
tion of ourselyes, the priests and bishop, who 
remain with the host), and walk into the street, 
where they form 2 procession ; and, headed by the 
musicians and flag-bearers, they move off amidst 
the shouts and acclamations of small children and 
old women, who eventually bring up the rear- 
guard. They are going to fetch the bride. 

During their absence on this errand, the bride- 
groom, who has hitherto been sitting in an obscure 
corner, dressed in ordinary every-day attire, is led 
out of the room by the shubeeni (bridesman), into 
an adjoining apartment, where he is duly enrobed 
in full bridal costume, and then conducted back 
again to a seat near the bishop, where he sits like 
an automaton for a half hour or more. Mean- 
while the ladies of the household are very full of 
bustle and activity. In the first place, they carry 
in a deal table, which they place in the centre of 
the room; this table is then covered with a very 
gay cloth, and on it are placed two candlesticks 
with large wax tapers in them, ready lit, together 
with other articles required for the coming: cere- 
mony. ‘ihe shubeeni goes to a wooden recess, 
and opening it, fetches out a couple of very gay 
crowns, made of gilt paper and artificial flowers; 
and these are placed on either side of the bishop's 


we begin to understand that the table is to serve 
as an altar, and that the marriage ceremony will 
be performed in that room. 

In this interval the procession has reached the 
bride’s house, and, after a mock combat with the 
bride’s father, who refuses to give her up without 
an additional dowry, she is brought away In 
triumph, seated upon a gaily-caparisoned horse, 
and covered from head to foot with a thick red 
veil, plentifully spangled with golden stars. Be- 
hind her, supported on the backs of a couple vl 
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donkeys, or carried on the heads of women, are 
the boxes, supposed to contain her ¢rouwsseau and 
all her jewellery, with the occasional addition of 
cushions, counterpanes, and other bedding mate- 
rial, It very often happens that nothing better 
than a number of empty boxes follow the poor 
bride; but of this the spectators are naturally 
ignorant, and as the women amuse themselves by 
singing laudatory encomiums upon the supposed 
contents, enumerating article by article, the de- 
ception passes undiscovered, 


groom’s house amidst an uproar that is wholly 
indescribable. The former, however, is straight- 
way conducted to the altar; the bridegroom is 
placed beside her, the priests put incense into 
their censers and light them, the bishop takes up 
his post, the bridesman and bridesmaid fall into 
theirs, every voice is hushed, and the ceremony 
commences. Presently the crowns are placed upon 
the heads of the young couple; then they are 
three times changed from each other’s heads ; 
then they drink three sips out of a tumbler of 
wine; then the priests, the bishop, the bridesmaid 
and bridesman, and the young couple, join hands 
and move slowly round the altar three times, all 
chanting the while. The bishop bestows his bless- 
ing, a shower of bonbons and small coins descend, 
and the ceremony is ended. The bride is led into 
an adjoining room and enthroned for the re- 
mainder of the evening; dinner is served and 
discussed, the amusements recommence, and it is 
long past midnight before the guests retire, each 
man, according to his means, leaving some trifling 
gift in the hand of the shubeeni, who to-morrow 
will publicly deliver these gifts to the bride. 

The next day at noon, accordingly, we repair to 
the scene of yesterday’s festivities. Appearances 
are very altered now ; the yard and all the rooms 
have been well scoured and swept out, and there 
are barely a dozen guests assembled where there 
were hundreds on the previous evening. We find 
the bride, apparently quite a child in years, seated 
in the centre of the room, still attired in her bridal 
costume. Before her is a large open trunk, into 
Which all the gifts, with the donors’ names at- 
tached, have been bundled. By her side stands 
the shubeeni, who has removed her veil; in front 
are seated a row of friends, singing and clapping 
their hands; while behind and around are a posse 
of inquisitive old women, ready to applaud every 
separate gift as it is brought to light. After we 
have saluted the bride and taken our seats, the 
exposition commences. 

“ Here,” cries the shubeeni, holding up a very 
gay silk jacket, embroidered all over, “is the gift 
of the munificent Howajah Abdul hock Manassey 
to the beautiful Aroose (bride), the daughter of 
the Howajah Yusuff: may she live long to wear 
it to the admiration of all Latalkia.”’ 

Hereupon the old women give a deafening 
wurra-wurrd, and a professional extemporizer 
sings a laudatory verse in honour of the donor. 
Then the shubeeni takes up the next article, and 
the same scene is transacted, varying in emphasis 
according to the value of the gitts, which are as 
numereus as they are various. Some have given 
portions of clothing, some caps, some slippers, 
some trumpery jewellery ; and the rest comprises 
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articles of grocery, sweetmeats, and toys; there 
is even a couple of live chickens, with legs tied 
together, and which flutter and screech most dis- 
cordantly. When the shubeeni comes to our own 
particular gifts, he even surpasses himself in elo- 
quence, and the extemporizer adds a distich or 
two, the last words of which are rather ominous, 
and sound alarmingly like bucksheesh (an appli- 
“ation for a gratuity), Even Meshak has added 
his mite, and has presented the bride with a cork- 
It was of no use to him, and it proves a 
perfect puzzle to the shubeeni, who has never 
seen or heard of such a thing, and is utterly at a 
loss how to describe it. 

The gifts are all distributed; and as we walk 
home, musing on the levity with which the grave 
responsibilities of married life have been entered 
upon, the extemporizer waylays us at the nearest 
street corner and extorts the price of his eulogiums. 


A SHORT PAPER ON CATS. 

There shall the worthies of the whisker’d raco 

Elysian mice o’er floors of sapphire chase, 

*Midst beds of aromatic marum stray, 

Or, raptured, rove beside the Milky Way.” 
So sings a humorous poet, sketching a happy Cat- 
and; and his quaint fancy shall form an introduc- 
tion to our paper, which we mean to be a sequel 
to others, doing justice to the merits of puss, which 
have already appeared in this journal. 

It has been said that cats are, pre-eminently, 
the favourite animals of women. “ And with 
good reason,” perhaps reimarks some cross-grained 
bachelor, “ for both alike are domestic, and both 
graceful; and, besides, both scratch!’ The re- 
mark is not quite just; nor is it true that 
cats have been exclusively the allies of woman- 
kind. Some of the sterner sex have shown as 
much predilection for these hearth-loving animals 
as have the ladies. Mahomet, Montaigne, Riche- 
lien, and Johnson, were men east in no effeminate 
mould ; and to this last must be added the poet of 
Greta Hall, who has immortalised his feline 
favourites, and conferred upon his cats such 
honours as have fallen to the lot of few animals of 
whatever race. For our part, we own to admiring 
the great old shaggy lexicographer, as we see him 
going out to purchase oysters for his poor 
favourite Hodge, when he was old and sick and 
fancied no other food. 

The favourite “ animal of womankind!” Well; 
when we reflect that these purring companions of 
our firesides are so closely connected with that 
exclusively English word “ comfort,” can we mar- 
vel that women have a predilection for them ? 
How soothingly does their satisfactory song har- 
monise with that of the kettle, in the feminine 
snuggery of sea-coal, hearth-rugs, and tea-cups! 
Besides, they are the guardians of the store-room 
and the larder, and, in truth, the most domestic 
of animals. 

And yet, what race is so maligned and perse- 
cuted as cats! If we are to believe the deserip- 
tion given by most writers of this much-abused 
and ill-treated animal, it is faithless, malicious, 
and cruel ; incapable of personal attachment, and 
fawning but to betray ; in short, an incorrigible 
thief, an irreclaimable savage, and a faithless 
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friend. Such is the character of the cat drawn 
by Buffon, and which has been copied by his 
numerous imitators, with the addition only of 
more varied expressions of dislike. Sonnini, the 
French traveller, is an honourable exception to 
this host of traducers. He has done ample jus- 
tice to these animals, and assures us that it is to 
the treatment they have commonly received, we 
must trace their wild and rapacious character. 
Speaking of the cats found in Egypt, he says that 
they are gentle and familiar, and have none of that 
wildness of physiognomy and ferocity of disposi- 
tion which characterise them in places where they 
are hunted and starved, shod with walnut-shells, 
and even flayed alive by barbarous cat-skinners. 
The Egyptians, indeed, have ever held the cat in 
high esteem ; and that it was domesticated among 
them of old, we have abundant evidence from the 
writings of Herodotus, who tells us that when a 
cat died in a house, the master of the family 
shaved his eyebrows in token of mourning. These 
animals were embalmed when dead, and interred 
in the catacombs; and figures of them are seen 
on the monuments of that ancient country, 
perched on the top of the Sistrum, for instance, 
and supposed to represent the moon. Nay, if 
any one killed a cat, though by accident, we are 
informed he could not escape death. Cats are of 
course no longer regarded as sacred in Egypt, but 
they are still treated with the utmost care in that 
country, and are to be found in all the houses. In 
some of the Grecian islands, they have been trained 
to attack and destroy serpents. 

Of the ancient history of the cat in this country, 
and especially of its first introduction, little is 
positively known. Inthe days of the old Welsh 
prince, Howel the Good, who reigned a short time 
before the Norman Conquest, it was set no small 
store by, and among his laws occurs, probably, 
the first authentic notice of its existence here. 
So great was the care taken to protect it as pro- 
perty, and so high a price did it bear, that in all 
likelihood the animal was rare, and had been but 
newly introduced into this country. A penny was 
the price of a kitten before it could see; till it 
caught a mouse, 2d.; and after it had commenced 
mouser, 4d., which was a great sum in those days. 
To command these prices it was indispensable that 
pussy should be perfect in the senses of hearing 
and seeing, that it should be a good mouser, a 
good nurse, and have the claws entire; if it failed 
in any of these requisite qualities, the seller was 
to forfeit a third of its value. 

Perhaps no animal has been celebrated so much 
to the delight of childhood as the famous cat of 
Whittington. The true foundation of the story, 
indeed, is involved in much obscurity, and the 
learned have even cast doubts upon the authen- 
ticity of the cat, pronouncing it to have been no 
mouser after all, but a vessel of a peculiar descrip- 
tion called catta or gatta! But who cares for 
antiquarian lore in such a case? As long as 
Whittington himself is remembered in connection 
with the favourite legend of infancy, his cat will 
share her master’s renown. And yet, after all, it 
would seem that our metropolis has no exclusive 
right to the story; a similar one being current in 
most of the countries of Europe, and in some 
Asiatic nations, particularly Persia. 





Certain people have a strange antipathy to cats. 
There are “ some that are mad if they behold a 
cat,” and are ready to faint if one be in the room 
with them. Sir Walter Scott speaks of a gallant 
Highland chieftain, who had been “ seen to change 
into all the colours of his own plaid” on such an 
occasion. These unfortunates cannot possibly be 
on friendly terms with cats. Others will tell you 
they were kindly disposed toward your favourite ; 
but while they were caressing it, the ill-disposed 
creature turned on them, and hissed and scratched. 
Probably, in such a case, your friend is to 
blame, and not the cat; either the animal had 
been previously annoyed and irritated, or what is 
called caressing, is in reality teasing, and is re. 
sented as such. With instinctive sagacity, these 
animals discover those whose predilections are 
towards them, and to such they will make ad- 
vances of their own accord, while they ungra- 
ciously repel the notice of others, whom a secret 
instinct warns them to shun as unfriendly. 

* It would be easy,” says Mr. Bell, “ to fill a 
volume, and it would be far from an uninteresting 
one, in proof of the susceptibility of the cat for 
gentle affections and individual attachment, not 
only to mankind, but to their own race, and even 
to other animals.” An authentic and most re- 
markable instance is that of the Earl of South- 
ampton’s cat, which discovered its master’s place 
of incarceration in the Tower, and contrived to 
gain access to him by making its way down the 
chimney. So strong and persevering an attach- 
ment disposes one to credit the well-known ance. 
dote of the favourite cat that watched beside its 
dying master, and refused to leave him, even when 
life was extinct, lying for hours upon his grave, 
apparently insensible to cold and hunger. 

Mr. Jesse has related that a gentleman, residing 
in London, was one day disturbed, as he sat in 
his study, by a strange cat coming down the 
chimney, and jumping upon his knee, as if to 
claim his protection. The poor animal was in a 
deplorable condition, wounded and covered with 
soot; and pity induced him to speak soothingly to 
it, and allow it time to clean itself and lick its 
wounds. The cat had evidently come for a friend, 
and she had found one; and from that day she 
attached herself inseparably to her benefactor, and 
accompanied him into Italy and various other 
countries, apparently losing the instinctive love of 
her race for a particular locality. It is pleasant 
to know that this interesting animal, unlike many 
favourites, lived to a good old age. 

Most people will not be unwilling to give cats 
credit for some degree of sagacity; but their in- 
telligence, in many instances, almost exceeds the 
vulgar belief. In the police report of the “ 'Times” 
newspaper, September 19th, 1850, the following 
remarkable account is given :—“‘ John Murphy, an 
Irishman, was charged with being in the Hutchin- 
son’s Arms public-house, Devonport Street, Com- 
mercial Road, with intent to commit felony. Mrs. 
Arthur, the landlady, on going into the tap-room, 
found a favourite cat very uneasy, showing symp- 
toms of rage, rushing at the fireplace, and return- 
ing to her, purring and mewing loudly. It re- 
peated this until the landlord, coming in and 
observing the conduct of the cat, looked up the 
chimney, where he found the prisoner secreted.” 
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Many quadrupeds, birds, and insects, it is well 
known, simulate death when in circumstances of 
peril, plainly with intention to deceive their ene- 
mies; and an instance is recorded of a cat which 
had recourse, in a moment of trouble, to this ex- 
pedient. Mrs. H. had a pet canary, which she 
chanced one day, being suddenly called out of the 
room, to leave within reach of her cat. On her 
return, she found the animal in the act of killing 
the poor bird, and in her anger she seized the 
hearth-brush and chased the delinquent round the 
parlour. After having been two or three times 
struck at, the cat fell down, to all appearance 
dead. Knowing her husband’s partiality for the 
animal, she immediately took it up in her arms, 
and carried it to him, informing him of what had 
occurred, and at the same time assuring him she 
felt certain she had not struck the cat. He bit- 
terly deplored his loss, and reproached his wife as 
the cause of it. The cat was then carefully de- 
posited on the rug, when Mrs. H. said, in an 
affectionate tone ef voice, “ Well, poor puss! I 
am sorry for you, though you did kill my 
bird.” Shortly afterwards, the cat jumped up, 
erected her tail, and showed every symptom of 
satisfaction. There can be no doubt she had put 
on the semblance of death in order to escape a 
thrashing, which she was aware she deserved. 

Nor are these animals at all at a loss for clever 
expedients to satisfy their wants, as any one may 
know who takes the pains to observe their actions. 
The kitchen-door, in a certain house, opens by a 
latch, with an iron handle exactly four feet from 
the ground. A cat has been in the constant habit 
of springing up to the handle, on which she hangs 
by one fore-foot, while with the other she raises 
the latch, her body and hind legs dangling in the 
air. Having effected her purpose, she drops to 
the ground and pushes open the door. A similar 
instance of perceptive sagacity occurred in the 
case of a favourite cat, which was in the habit of 
ringing the dinner-bell, if, by any chance, she were 
prevented coming in at the usual meal hour. 

In the “ Zoologist,” for 1843, it is related 
that a favourite tom cat was observed sitting one 
day beside a narrow-necked milk-jug, containing 
cream. He was smelling it, and trying to reach 
it with his tongue, but could not. At length he 
dipped one of his paws in, and drew it out drip- 
ping with cream. After licking it clean, he re- 
peated the process, and, probably finding the right 
paw weary of the task, he used the left in turn. 
This maneeuvre I have myself witnessed, with 
much amusement, well pleased to sce puss earning 
his meal by his wits. 





A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S LAST PARLIAMENT. 

Tats Parliament assembled October 27th, 1601, 
in the forty-third year of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
was dissolved in the December following, after a 
very short but exceedingly interesting and im- 
portant session. We can only run cursorily through 
it, gleaning the leading points as we pass along, 
particularly those which throw light upon his- 
torical circumstances or personages, and which are 
of interest at the present day. 

The Queen had come down to the House in an 








open chariot, with a sort of canopy over her head, 
consisting of a cloth of silver. Before opening 
Parliament, she had listened to a sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, whither she was attended by the 
bishops and peers in their “ parliament robes.” So 
prepared, she entered the House, where Mr. 
Speaker addressed to her a speech, in which he 
uttered “ a vehement invective against the tyranny 
of the King of Spain, the Pope’s ambition, and the 
rebels in Ireland, who, said he, are like unto a 
snake ent in pieces, which do crawl and creep to 
join themselves together again.” He then ex- 
pressed his hopes for the continuance “of the 
prosperous estate and peace of the land, which,” 
said he, “hath been defended by the mighty arm 
of our dread and sacred Queen.” 

Her Majesty here interrupted him, saying, 
“No! but by the mighty hand of Gop, Mr. 
Speaker !”” 

A word spoken in season, how good it is! One 
cannot reflect without pleasure on the impression 
which such an interruption, at such a moment, 
from such lips, to such a personage, must have 
made on the minds of the assembled aristocracy 
and representatives of the people on a great state 
occasion. So direct and hearty a recognition of 
the hand of God in human affairs, must have been 
attended with profit. 

Now follows a curious specimen of the parlia- 
mentary oratory in those days, when there was no 
daguerreotype of a man’s speech in five or six 
newspapers the next morning. Yet the speaker 
is no less a man than Sir Francis Bacon, who sat 
in that Parliament for Gippewich (Ipswich), in 
Suffolk. He was going to bring in a new bill, 
which he prefaced by the following singular dis- 
course :—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I am not of their minds 
that bring their bills into this House obscurely, 
by delivering only to yourself or the clerk: de- 
lighting to have the bill incerto auctore, as though 
they were either ashamed of their own work, or 
afraid to. father their own children. But I, Mr. 
Speaker, have a bill here which I know I shall 
be no sooner ready to offer, but you will be as 
ready to receive and approve. I liken this bill 
unto that sentence of the poet, who set this as a 
paradox in the forefront of his book: ‘ First 
water, then gold’—preferring necessity before 
pleasure. And I am of the same opinion, that 
things necessary for use are better than things 
glorious in estimation. This, Mr. Speaker, is no 
bill of state nor of novelty, like a stately gallery 
for pleasure, but neither to dine in nor sleep in; 
but this bill is a bill of repose, of quiet, and of 
profit, and of true and just dealing: the title 
whereof is, ‘ An Act for the better Suppression of 
Abuses in Weights and Measures !’ ” 

The House of Commons at that time was ex- 
cessively thin-skinned in relation to matters affect- 
ing the dignity and privileges of its members, and 
the laws they made to enable them to punish of- 
fenders were extremely stringent. One day a 
frolicsome page appears to have been playing some 
of his antics amongst his fellow-servants in one 
of the approaches to the House, and in so doing 
somewhat obstructed the exit of Sir Francis Has- 
tings, for which heinous offence he was at once 
brought to the bar of the House with due solem- 
nity. The poor frightened page went down upon 
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his knees and apologized, declaring that he had 
not the remotest intention of interfering with the 
circulation of the members in the passage where 
he had been waiting. There appearing no evi- 
dence against him, he was ordered to be dis- 
charged. Before, however, he was suffered to de- 
part, an eccentric and unfeeling member got up 
and proposed that, as this said page’s hair was 
very long, he should be taken to a barber and 
“close cut,” before he was suffered to go about 
his business. To this the House refused its con- 
sent. 

On the same day some one arrested the servant 
of an M.P., named Cook, for debt, whereas not 
only the members themselves, but all their ser- 
vants, were “ privileged” so long as Parliament 
was sitting ; and it was moved in the House that 
the matter should be dealt with immediately, and 
that their ancient privileges should be defended. 
The Sergeant-at-arms was therefore actually sent 
with his mace to produce the said servant, with the 
gaoler who had him in custody in Newgate ; and 
he accordingly returned with the parties to the 
bar of the House. The gaoler was admonished, 
and ordered to take no fees from his prisoner, and 
both were then set at liberty. This having been 
done, Sir Robert Wroth got up and asked Mr. 
Cook whether the man really was his servant ? 
One would have thought that this was a question 
which should have been settled before any other 
proceedings were taken in the affair. Mr. Cook 
coolly responded that the man was “ one of the 
most necessary” of his “servants ;” “ for,” quoth 
he, “the man is my tailor!” 

Our M.P. reporter seems to have entertained 
some independent notions, even this session, on the 
subject of “ heavy work,” as the phrase now goes ; 
for on one occasion, after pages upon pages of 
twaddle, he comes to a very able, lengthened, and 
important speech, and omits it, forsooth, “ for 
brevity’s sake!’ On another day, a mercantile 
measure is under consideration, and he coolly de- 
spatches the principal orator of the debate in these 
terms: “ He made a long speech on the manner 
of trade by exchange, which, by reason of its being 
in merchants’ language, I could not well note!” 
We reporters of to-day are obliged to ‘‘ note” such 
speeches, in “ merchants’ language,” diplomatic 
language, scientific language, and every descrip- 
tion of senatorial unintelligibility ; and yet if we 
do—in the heat and hurry of our work, at a late 
hour of the night—misstate something imper- 
fectly heard, and perhaps confusedly expressed, 
how mercilessly ungrateful some people are! Lit- 
tle or no allowance is made for the admitted acous- 
tic difficulties of both chambers, or for the great 
hurry in which we are often obliged to get through 
our laborious work. It should be understood also 
that there is now not a single speaker in either 
House, who ever gets “ on his legs,” without being 
indebted more or less to the reporter for compres- 
sion, pruning, transposition, and not infrequently 
for valuable corrections, and some have had the 
gracefulness and candour to admit this. 

But to return to our subject: one of the most 
interesting discussions during the session in ques- 
tion was the very grievous monopolies which then 
existed, under the Queen’s sanction. Notwith- 
standing the general subserviency of Parliament, 





some very strong remarks were made upon this 
subject. For instance, Sir Francis Moore said: 
“ There is no act of the Queen’s that hath been or 
is more derogatory to her Majesty, or more odious 
to the subject, or more dangerous to the common- 
wealth, than the granting of those monopolies.” 
But Elizabeth forbade the continuance of the dis- 
cussion of the subject in the House, on the plea 
that she was going to abolish them herself. This 
is one of the many illustrations which might be 
adduced in support of the shrewd observation of 
a recent historian,* who, in his able chapter on 
Elizabeth’s reign, remarks : “ After a furious cx- 
plosion of anger, she had usually the prudence to 
retreat from a position not sustained by public opi- 
nion, and also the policy to do it in teme, so as to 
make the concession appear a favour.” For her 
gracious condescension in this case, one hundred 
and thirty of the Commons waited on her, with 
the Speaker at their head, to present an address of 
thanks. The Speaker made “three low reverences,” 
and then they all knelt down. He read the ad- 
dress, and the Queen replied in a speech, of which 
the following are the principal passages :— 

“Mr. Speaker—We have heard your declaration, 
and perceive your care of our state by falling into 
the consideration of a grateful acknowledgment of 
such benefits as you have received; and that your 
coming is to present thanks unto us, which I aec- 
cept with no less joy than your loves can have 
desired to offer such a present. I do assure you 
there is no prince that loveth his subjects better, 
or whose love can countervail our love. There is 
no jewel, be it of never so rich a price, which I set 
before this jewel—I mean, your love; for I do 
more esteem of it, than of any treasure or riches; 
for that we know how to prize, but love and thanks 
I count invaluable.” * * * 


“ Of myself I must say this: I was never any 
greedy scraping grasper, nor a straight fast-hold- 


ing prince, nor yet a waster. My heart was 
never set on worldly goods, but only for my sub- 
jects’ good. What you do bestow upon me I will 
not hoard up, but bestow it upon you again; yea, 
my own properties I count yours, and to be ex- 
pended for your good, and your eyes shall see 
the bestowing of all for your good. My grants 
should be generous to my people, and oppressions 
privileged under colour of our patents, our kingly 
dignity shall not suffer it; yea, when I heard it, 
I could give no rest unto my thoughts until I had 
reformed it. Shall they think to escape unpun- 
ished that have thus oppressed you, and have been 
respectless of their duty, and regardless of our 
honour P No, Mr. Speaker ; I assure you, were it 
not more for conscience sake than for my glory 
or increase of love, that I desire these errors, trou- 
bles, vexations done by these varlets, should not 
escape without condign punishment. But I per- 
ceive they dealt with me like physicians, who, ad- 
ministering a drug, make it more acceptable by 
giving it a good aromatical savour ; or, when they 
give pills, do gild them all over. I have ever used 
to see the last judgment day before my eyes, and 
have endeavoured so to rule as I shall be judged 
to answer before a higher Judge, to whose judg- 
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ment- seat I do appeal, that never “thought was 
cherished in my heart that tended not to my peo- 
ple’s good. 

“There will never queen sit in my seat, with 
more zeal to my country, care for my subjects, and 
that sooner with willingness will venture her life 
for your good and safety, than myself; for it is 
not my desire to live or reign longer than my life 
and reign shall be for your rood ; ; ‘and though you 
have had, and may have, many princes more e mighty 

and wise, sitting in this place, yet you never ‘had, 

or shall have, any that will be more careful and 
loving. Shall I ascribe anything to myself and 
my sexly weakness? I were not worthy to live 
then! and of all most unworthy of the great mer- 
cies I have had from God, who hath ever given 
me a heart which never yet feared foreign or 
home enemy. I speak it to give God the praise 
as a testimony before you, and not to attribute 
anything to myself. For I, O Lord, what am I? 
or what can I do that I ‘should speak for my 
glory? God forbid! This, Mr. Speaker, I pray 
you ‘deliver to the House, to whom heartily com- 
mend me. And so I commit you all to your best 
fortunes and further counsels ; and I pray you, 
Mr. Comptroller, Mr. Secretary, and you of my 
council, that, before these gentlemen depart into 
their countreys, you will bring them all to kiss my 
hand.” 

As the Parliament drew towards its close, Sir 
Francis Hastings remarked, in addressing the 
House, ‘ The Church and Commonwealth are two 
twins, which laugh and live together. Long have 


we joyed in her Majesty’s government, and long 


may we.” But his hopes were not reslized—he 
was then within two days of the end of Elizabeth’s 
last Parliament. On the afternoon of December 
19th, 1601, the House assembled, to the number 
of about one hundred, and went up to the House 
of Lords, where they found the Peers assembled, 
and her Majesty seated under 
estate.” The Speaker went up to the bar, and, 
having duly made his “ three reverences,” spoke 
to the following effect :— 

“Laws were not first made with human pen, 
but by divine ordinance; politic laws were made 
according to the evil conditions of men; and the 
same laws served not for all times, no more than 
one medicine for all diseases. If he were asked 
what was the first and chiefest thing to be con- 
sidered of, he would have said, religion. So reli- 
gion is all in all; for religion breeds devotion, 
devotion breeds zeal and piety to God, which 
breedeth obedience and duty to the prince and ob- 
servanee of the laws, which breeds faithfulness, 
honesty, and love—three necessary and only things 
to be wished and observed ina well-governed com- 
monwealth; and her Majesty, by planting true 
religion, had laid such a foundation, upon which 
all these three virtues were so plante »d and builded, 
that they could not easily be rooted up and extir- 
pated; and therefore dome | acknowledge, we ought 
and do acknowledge, we will praise God and her 
Majesty for it.” 

Thus ended the last Parliament of this great 
and remarkable sovereign. She died fifteen months 
afterwards (March 24th, 1603), in the seventieth 
year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. 
In spite of her many defects, it must be conceded 


“a rich cloath of 
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that she shed a lustre upon the age in which she 
lived, and, although tyrannical and overbearing, 
she seems to have had the interests of her country 
sincerely at heart ; while her career becomes all the 
more brilliant and conspicuous by contrast with 
the reigns of her bigoted sister and her sangui- 
nary sire. 


THE FINAL SEPARATION, 
** How shall I give thee up ?”—Hosea xi. 
‘** What shall soothe thy bursting heart, 
When the saints and thou must part ? 
When the good with joy are crowned, 
Sinner, where wilt thou be found ?” 
THERE is something not only sad, but terrible, in the 
thought of an eternal separation. About a year ago 
I stood upon my native soil. I sat within the house 
where I was born. I walked the fields, and roamed 
the woods, and stopped to gaze at the gently gliding 
brooks, which were the scene of my sports many a day 
in childhood. Old haunts, almost forgotten, were re- 
visited. Trees, and stones, and rills looked just as 
they did twenty years ago. Many a happy hour was 
lived over again, and memory brought the past before 
me with all the freshness of the living present. Near 
at hand was the old school-house, in which I began to 
climb the hill of knowledge ; here was the lawn upon 
which I played, the stately pine beneath which I used 
to rest at noon ; there the garden which I early learned 
to cultivate, and yonder was the scene of my early 
manhood’s toil. It was hallowed ground to me, and 
those were halcyon days that 1 spent there. 

But there was a tinge of sadness. 'The old home- 
stead now was ours no more. It was our last family 
gathering there. And well do I remember the scene 
at our parting. I seem even now to see the spot 
where I stood, when with my father’s hand in mine, 
we said farewell, for the last time, upon our native 
soil. I have never seen him since. One sunny day 
last June we stood a weeping band in a cemetery. A 
coffin had been slowly brought from the tomb, and 
now stood beside an open grave. In it was our father 
—our mother’s counsellor and husband. He had been 
eight days dead, and there we buried him. We had 
never known what sorrow was before. And yet we 
did not sorrow as those without hope. Ah, no, there 
was halo of light around that grave. When we 
thought of him as resting in the bosom of Jesus, 
where we hoped ourselves cre long to be, we were 
comforted. ‘This was our consolation, and we could 
give him up. 

But, oh, sinner, when we come to give the parting 
hand to you, how different it will be, if you have not 
the love of Christ. When we separate at the river 
of death, which to-morrow we may reach, it will be 
with no prospect of reunion. It will be parting, with 
no hope that we shall ever, ever meet again! Can you 
bear the thought ? 


ONE-TENTH OF A SECOND FROM DEATIL. 
Ir will be remembered, says an American paper, that the 
Rev. Mr. Sellwood, of the Episcopal Church, missionary to 
Oregon, was in the Panama massacre and reported among 
the dead. In a letter received from him, he says that he 
received four wounds, and is disfigured for life. His narrow 
escape from death is thus described :— 

* After 1 had recovered, and previous to leaving the hos- 
pital, one of my medical attendants said to me: ‘I look 
upon your escape as a miracle; the ball grazed so near the 
heart, that it passed at the instant of its contraction ; for 
had it passed at its expansion, you must have been killed. 
Just the one-tenth of a second made all the difference to 
your case between life and death.’ ” 
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Varieties, 


—~— 


Toe Pixasures oF THE PunsauB.—The dust is 
something incredible. People in England, or even in the 
Upper Provinces, will not believe that for days and weeks 
together the azure vault of heaven, with not a cloud upon 
it, is as completely eclipsed by impalpable dust as during 
the densest London fog; and when the wind is high, an 
elephant might pass by unseen only a few yards away. The 
slightest wind raises it in clouds, a string of camels darkens 
the horizon, a cavalry parade obscures the whole hemi- 
sphere for hours after ; once or twice in a month, in a week, 
or sometimes in a day, a storm of dust takes place that 
baffles all description. The peculiarity of the climate of 
Lahore, I may say of the Punjaub, is the extraordinary 
drought that exists throughout the year, so that where 
artificial means are not used to irrigate the soil, the country 
becomes a desert: hence the excessive aridity, the dust 
and heat. It has lately become a speculation whether the 
absence of vegetation and forest is a cause of drought, or 
whether, in the event of these being increased to a large 
extent, rain would be more copious. That they stand in 
the relation of cause and effect I think most certain ; but 
which takes precedence, I imagine it is very difficult to 
decide. I have studied the phenomena of clouds and rain 
in the Himalaya, but have not been able to trace any 
difference between what fell on a bare range of mountains, 
and what on a range covered with forest; both seemed to 
partake of it alike, according to their elevation ; the higher 
the mountain, the more cloud and rain; not the greater the 
forest, the more rain. Still we have well-authenticated 
instances where the cutting down of extensive forests 
greatly reduced the average fall of rain, but we want the 
counter argument to prove that the extension of forests 
added to the humidity of the climate; nevertheless, the 
presumption is that it would, and were it possible to over- 
run the Punjaub with forest or vegetation, more rain would 
fall, and the climate would be cooler. * * Flies (the com- 
mon black fly), fire-flies, sand-flies, and crickets, swarm in 
every house. By means of good chicks, the house-fly may 
be kept at bay, but the sand-fly abounds in every room. 
Though mere phantoms of material creatures, impercep- 
tible to the ear and nearly so to the eye, and best disco- 
vered by their own shadow on the wall, and so fragile as 
to be broken into pieces by the stroke of a horse’s hair, yet 
their bite is like the prick of a red-hot needle; and so 
venomous that the part swells to the size of half a cherry, 
remaining for days intolerably itchy, and requiring the 
greatest self-restraint to refrain from tearing it open : with- 
out noise, their assaults are unheard; their size enables 
them to enter curtains where a mosquito would not pene- 
trate; and a thin covering of silk, or cotton, or woollen, 
gives no protection, for their fangs penetrate them all. A 
mosquito is a trifle to it, a bug or a flea easily repelled in 
comparison. Moresleep is lost by this little wretch than 
by all other domestic plagues put together, and nothing 
but a punkah gives one a chance of a night’s sleep.—Dr. 
M‘Cosh’s “ Advice to Officers in India.” 


Tuer Uss or a Prnny.—What could a journeyman 
shoemaker do with a penny? I answer at once—Buy a 
pennyworth of leather, make a pair of trousers-straps, and 
sell them for twopence. But another proposition—What 
could a journeyman tailor do with a penny ? I have known 
boys’ caps to be made out of the merest scraps of cloth, 
and to be sold at a profit very large in comparison with 
the cost of the material, A carpenter with a bit of wood 
—a tinman with a bit of tin—a combmaker with a bit of 
bone—an engraver with a piece of copper or a bit of wood 
—a fanmaker with a piece of paper and a few chips—a 
designer with a black-lead pencil and a sheet of paper—a 
glazier with a bit of glass—a needlewoman with needle 
and thread—a gardener with a small basket of seed and 
square yard of ground—a ticket-writer with a little colour 
and a piece of card-board—an engrosser with pen and ink 
—indeed, anybody with anything, resolved upon making 
a beginning, may do it. Many will say that, had they a 
few pounds, they feel that they could do something. To 
such persons I say—Begin and get the few pounds. Do 
not let life slip away and see you still lamenting the want 
of opportunity. Begin—work first for the opportunity— 





and then for the result.—How a Penny became a Thou- 
sand Pounds, 


Ay Op Scorrisn Garprex.—A recent writer gives the 
following description—as distinct as a painting :—* For 
many years almost all my Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
were passed at Niddrie. I sighed over every holiday as lost 
that was not. Part of the house is very old, but it never 
had any architectural or much historical interest. But the 
garden! the garden! unseen and unseeing, it was a world 
of its own. ‘That unwalled flat space, of only four or five 
acres, contained absolutely everything that a garden could 
supply for ‘ man’s delightful use ;’ beeches and oaks, gravel 
walks, and a wilderness ‘ grotesque and wild,’ a burn and 
a bowling-green, shade and sun, covert and lawn, vegetables 
and glorious holly-hedges—everything delightful either to 
the young or the old. After a long and unbroken course 
of domestic security and pleasure, death began, about 1815, 
to extinguish, and circumstances to scatter, the gay and 
amiable family of which I was virtually a member ; and I 
have since seldom revisited the generally-silent walls. But 
the days of Niddrie are among the last I can forget. My 
father was a friend of Sir William Dick, of Prestonfield, 
who flourished when I was a boy; a great sportsman, 
handsome, good-natured, and (which goes a great way with 
me) a first-rate skater. We were the only boys (and how 
we were envied from the hill side!) who were always at 
liberty to play in his grounds and to use his nice boat. So 
I knew the place thoroughly. The reeds were then regu- 
larly cut over, by means of short scythes with very long 
handles, close to the ground; and this made Duddingston 
Loch nearly twice its present size. All between the loch 
and the house was a sort of Dutch garden, admirably kept. 
Besides the invariable bowling-green, which formed the 
open-air drawing-room of all our old houses, it had several 
long smooth laves of turf anciently called bowling-alleys, 
parterres and lawn interspersed, fountains, carved stone 
seats, dials, statues, and trimmed evergreen hedges. How 
we used to make the statues spout! ‘There was a leaden 
Bacchus in particular, of whose various ejections it was im- 
possible to tire. A very curious place.” 


A Mintonic Rort.— The “Athenzum,” noticing 
volume of poetry, entitled “ Yarra Yarra,” by A. M. R. 
Kinahan, says :—“ Much ingenuity must be allowed to 
him who could immortalise Australian names as in these 
lines :— 

* Farewell, Tarrengower! and Ganawarra ! 
Farewell, Wagra-Barjarg! and Irrawarra! 
Farewell, Burra Burra! Polliah! Morang ! 
Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang ! 
And thee, Booroondarra! and Goomalibse ! 
Farewell, Narab Narab! and Hinnomongy ! 
And Wimmera plains, by Tongeomungie !’” 


Wet Worsarp.—In Asia, Africa, and North Ame- 
rica, water-sheds and sources of streams in elevated situa- 
tions have at all times been reverenced as sacred spots, and 
the native tribes are wont to assemble at them for their 


religious festivals. Thus also the Romans, and the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Switzerland before them, worshipped at 
the high springs of the Alps, on the Luckmamer, perhaps 
on the Bernardine, and undoubtedly on the St. Gothard, 
and on the Great St. Bernard, where pillars and remains of 
temples may still be found. ‘Two rude pillars, whose 
origin is as yet unexplained, standing at a height of 7000 
feet, on the water-shed of the Julian Pass, seem to point 
to ayet earlier worship of the Deity. Christian chapels and 
hospices have been erected on the site of these ancient 
temples ; and the modern inhabitants of the mountains 
not seldom celebrate their religious festivals on the very 
same spot where their Pagan forefathers worsbipped.— 
Sketches of Nature in the Alps. 

Currovs Grrt.—The treasurer of an hospital in London 
recently received from an anonymous donor, in aid of the funds 
of the charity, a £100 Bank of England note, bearing date 
January 5, 1749. If this note, at the period of its first 
issue, had been placed out at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum compound interest, it would by this time have 
realized upwards of £12,000. 





























